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OLD WITNESSES FOR A NEW DEFENSE 


social reform. Certainly nowhere do we find 

more striking evidences of this unevenness 
than in the field of child labor. Consider, for example, 
the different attitudes taken in this country toward 
two forms of work in which children engage—agricul- 
tural work and factory 


IN cnet is stranger than the unevenness of 


People generally find an immediate explanation of 
this question in the nature of the two occupations con- 
cerned. Factory work, they argue, is on the face of 
it undesirable for children. There is something about 
the idea of the closed walls of a mill, and the hum of 
machinery which does not dwell amicably in the mind 

with that of a little 





work. While the pro- 
tection afforded our 
children working in fac- 
tories is far from ade- 
quate, at least the evils 
connected with this 
work have been recog- 
nized by the country at 
large. Factories and 
mills have, for years, 
been accepted as con- 
stituting a child labor 
problem, and the laws 
on the statute books of 
our several states tes- 
tify that every one of 
them has made at least 
some attempt to solve 
this problem. 

As regards agricul- 
tural work, on the other 
hand, our statute books 
are practically blank. 
Its evils simply do not 
exist for us. Our laws 
permit practically all 
the children of this 
country of whatever age 








child. Agricultural 
work, on the other 
hand, suggests every- 
thing that is beneficial 
for the growing person. 

The National Child 
Labor Committee feels 
that it is exactly this 
mistaken idea regarding 
the wholesale benefit of 
rural work which is re- 
sponsible for one of the 
most serious and far- 
reaching child labor 
evils we have. Indeed, 
for the last five years, the 
greater part of the Com- 
mittee’s energies have 
been directed toward 
correcting this false im- 
pression. We have 
been attempting, by 
means of facts, to show 
industrialized large- 
scale agriculture as it 
really is. We have been 
attempting to tear aside 
the false halo which 








to engage in agricul- 
tural work, and to en- 
gage in it for any num- 
ber of daily or weekly hours which they, their parents 
or their employers may prescribe. Nor is anything 
said regarding the conditions of their labor. 

What is the reason for this discrepancy? Why is 
it that the one form of child labor—if not adequately 
regulated—is at least considered, while the other is 
not considered at all? 


The New Defendant 


surrounds it, and to 
make people realize that 
this form of work con- 
stitutes a menace to the children of the country, and 
through them to the nation. 

It occurs to us that in addition to studying agricul- 
tural child labor in this way by itself, it may also have 
significance to attempt a different angle of approach— 
the angle of comparison. We believe that it will have 
(Continued on page 4) 
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SOCIAL WORKERS TO GIVE 
LUNCHEON FOR MR. LOVEJOY 


HE May issue of ‘The Compass,” the bulletin 
of the American Association of Social Workers, 
contains the following notice: 

“One of the most interesting meetings of the 
Association at Cleveland and perhaps one of the 
most interesting meetings of the Conference itself 
will be a luncheon given on Thursday, May 27th, 
in honor of Owen R. Lovejoy, who as our members 
know, has resigned from the National Child Labor 
Committee and who was for several of its formative 
years president of the American Association. A 
number of leaders in the profession, who will be at 
the Conference, will take part in this ‘testimonial.’ 
All members of the Conference and friends are in- 
vited and tickets will be on sale at the Association 
desk and the registration desk. The luncheon will 
be held at one o clock, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Winton.” 


IS NORTH CAROLINA 
GETTING INTO TRIM? 


HE North Carolina Conference for Social Service 

which met in Greensboro, North Carolina, April 

25-27 inclusive, adopted a number of excellent 
resolutions, among which the following appear: 


1. That an eight hour day be established for 
children between fourteen and sixteen (years 
of age) in industry. 

2. That no child under sixteen (years of age) not 
having completed the fourth grade in school 
should be allowed to be gainfully employed. 

It looks as if North Carolina may be getting into 
trim to bring its laws regulating the employment of 
children more nearly up to date. 





—— 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


HE citizens of Delaware are to be congratulated, 
They have just completed a brilliant record of 


achievement. To us the outstanding thing 
about their achievement is the field in which it jg 
carried on. They have entered that No-man's Land 
of social work, that field where so little has been done 
and where the need is so great—the one-teacher coun- 
try school. The value of the study for Delaware itself 
is very great, but it reaches far beyond the boundaries 
of the state, and throws light upon the national prob- 
lem of rural education. 

In the foreword of the report, which is entitled 
“The One-Teacher School in Delaware,” and is pub- 
lished by the University of Delaware Press, Mr. N. 
L. Engelhardt gives an extremely interesting account 
of the origin of the work. 

“The reports of state school surveys, the reports of 
state commissioners of education, as well as the reports 
of the United States Commissioner of Education have 
frequently shown that rural school children are denied 
the opportunity of attendance at school to a degree 
which is indefensible and alarming in a democracy 
dependent for its existence upon the education of all. 

“The state-wide investigations made a few years ago 
in Delaware indicated that the rural school children 
in Delaware, as in other states, were being denied the 
equality of educational opportunity upon which de- 
mocracy prides itself as giving to all of its children. 
The Service Citizens of Delaware, organized for the 
improvement of social and educational conditions in 
the state, considered the findings on rural school at- 
tendance as a challenge. This study shows that the 
challenge was accepted. A constructive program of 
attack on the causes for poor attendance conditions 
was made. ... The results secured form a remark- 
able record of achievement. . . . Probably no other 
school organization has secured in this field as signifi- 
cant results in as short a period of time.” 

The direct bearing of the study of the one-teacher 
school for us is, of course, its relation to rural child 
labor. As may be imagined agricultural work of 
children looms as a large factor. On page 10 appears 
this statement: “Delaware has neither cotton fields 
nor beet fields to call for the labor of school children; 
but in Kent and Sussex counties there are strawberries 
to pick in May, tomatoes to gather and can in Sep- 
tember, sweet potatoes to dig and store in October, 
and holly to pick and wrap for the holiday trade; all 
of which harvests may use local children of the younger 
as well as the older school ages. . . .” 

Five thousand rural pupils from 224 rural counties 
were studied. It was found that one-teacher pupils 
are marked by excess of over-ageness, by annual fail- 
ures, by days of lost enrollment and by absences. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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"THE COUNTRY CHILD AND 
THE SOCIAL WORKER 


By OweEN R. Lovejoy 


(Editorial Note: We asked Mr. Lovejoy for an article 
with special reference to the National Conference of Social 
Work. He has wired us that what he has to say to the 
members of the Conference is embodied in his editorial of 
last November on “The Country Child and the Social 
Worker.’ In view of the special session at Cleveland, 
devoted to the migratory child, we are glad to re-publish 
this article.) 

E RISE to express our surprise and disappoint- 
Wires that in nearly every local, state, or 

national meeting of social workers the whole 
discussion of social welfare problems and programs is 
usually confined to a consideration of those arising 
within the corporate limits of cities and villages—with 
an accent on the former. Rural people, rural prob- 
lems, rural children, are accorded scant attention, if 
any. Yet over twenty-three millions, or 54%, of the 
children of America live in the country. The biggest 
problems facing the social worker today are rural 
problems, and this not primarily because of the nu- 
merical bigness of rural population. 

America is today in the throes of a silent but gigantic 
migratory revolution. Not only are the cities being 
recruited as by magic from the farms, but the farm 
population is itself in a state of flux. Ownership by 
those who occupy and work the land is giving way to 
tenantry. The “hired man” who used to eat and sleep 
under the owner's roof, is being pushed aside by the 
family which comes in at seed time and harvest to 
help out in the rush and then moves on to other har- 
vests, or else to months of unemployment, awaiting 
another rush. 

Two widely diverse industrial phenomena appear. 
On one hand, complicated machinery moved by the 
giant tractor has released the slower and less efficient 
labor of the human “hand"’; and on the other, there 
has been a rapid growth of intensive processes to be 
performed only by hand labor. Where formerly the 
farmer and his family cultivated their own garden, or 
beet field, or potato patch, broad acres respond to the 
regimented toil of gangs. The field boss walks among 
the crouching files of men, women and children who 
own no stake either in the land or in the harvest, 
whose homes are frequently temporary sheds, and 
whose permanence of residence is measured by the 
time it takes to get the crop to the warehouse, the 
cannery or the mill. 

We are not here deploring these changes. We are 
merely pointing to them. We are undertaking to say 
that new conditions impose new duties. We are ven- 
turing to affirm that the tide has swept beyond the 
reach of the traditional schoolhouse, the traditional 
church, the traditional health agency, and the tradi- 
tional social worker. The social machinery must be 


revitalized to meet the emergency that national growth 
and economic change have brought. In certain cases 
it may have to be changed, but to what extent is not 
yet clear. First, the facts must be gathered and made 
known. The surveys in the study of human rural 
problems by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are stimulating. The work of the county 
agent, the rural nurse and the home demonstrator 
goes into the heart of the country. The Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor has brought out 
startling reports of rural health and school conditions. 
The constructive programs of the American Country 
Life Association courageously and sympathetically seek 
to interpret the life and ideals and needs of the rural 
population to the rest of the population. The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross in many localities has pene- 
trated into remote regions hitherto untouched. The 
National Child Labor Committee has for five years 
devoted its major activities to a study and exposition 
of the plight of the rural child laborer. But all these 
efforts are fragmentary. There is thus far no such 
coordination of effort or community of program as has 
long since been developed and is from year to year 
being perfected in relation to urban problems. 

Thirty years ago Jacob Riis undertook to awaken 
comfortable, public-spirited city dwellers by showing 
them “How the Other Half Lives.” It was a signal 
public service. What we need today is another Jacob 
Riis to tell half of America—the city half—how the 
other—the country half—lives. We cannot believe 
that once the facts are known, serious minded young 
men and women longing to serve their fellows will shy 
away from the country because it hasn't any side- 
walks, street lights or movies. There is an annual 
migration of more than a million families with their 
three million children of school age—a moving not 
only from one state to an adjacent state, but for a 
thousand miles across the country, or even from south- 
ern Texas and Mexico to Colorado, Minnesota and 
Michigan and back again! The congestion in farm 
labor camps; the lack of privacy, comfort or sanita- 
tion; the long, hard hours of labor for tender hands 
and bent bodies; the lack of schooling or a fourth grade 
“education”; the niggardly salaries of rural teachers; 
the pinching poverty of rural pastors; the surging army 
of homeless harvest hands eagerly sought today and 
tomorrow pushed on into idleness as “worthless bums”’ 
—surely here are problems to kindle young social 
workers and tasks worthy their life’s devotion. 

Will these young people grasp the opportunity in 
time to make its realization a glorious adventure? 
And will financial foundations and city community 
chests, devoting their funds now largely to the further 
perfection of the conditions of city life, make possible 
this adventure? Or shall we all wait as we are prone 
to do, until things get so bad that the function of the 
social worker will be merely that of an able deckhand 
in the wrecking crew? 
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OLD WITNESSES FOR A NEW DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 1) 
considerable value in correcting the current impressions regarding agricultural work to go into the past, to 
study some of the reports made concerning child labor in factories, and to place beside them some of our recent 
reports concerning agricultural work. The evils of industrialized agriculture stand out with peculiar clarity 
when placed beside those of an occupation which the public, for years, has generally acknowledged. We need 
not say that such a comparison is, of necessity, rough. Manifestly it will be out of the question to measure with 
any remote degree of accuracy so intangible a thing as the relative evils of different phases of child labor. 
However, we feel there is not the slightest necessity for such accuracy—no one will ask, in a comparison of 

































this sort, for scales or a magnifying glass. 


We have chosen the cotton mill and the beet field as typical examples of factory and agricultural work 


respectively. 


We have placed side by side selections from a 1910 government report* of conditions in southern 


cotton mills, and one by the National Child Labor Committeeft published in 1923 regarding child labor in the 


Michigan sugar beet fields. 
The comparison is extremely brief. 


We have simply quoted extracts describing some of the work which 
children do, and the hours and conditions of their labor. 


concerned with various age groups including large numbers of children under 14 years of age. 


It should be borne in mind that both reports are 
Of course, the 


cotton mill is open all the year round while beet work is seasonal, but we must remember that the beet season 
extends from May to August and for six weeks in October and November. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S WORK 


Cotton 

* ‘Doffing—when the bobbins are full the frame is 
stopped and the full bobbins are removed and replaced 
by empty ones. The doffer removes the full bobbins 
one at a time with his left hand and he puts the empty 
bobbins on a spindle one at a time with his right hand. 
In many mills the doffers are not required more than 
one-half to two-thirds of the regular time. . . . In other 
mills, however, doffers are required to sweep and clean 
between doffs. Her (the spinner’s) chief work is piec- 
ing-up ends, that is, joining the broken ends of thread 
which is done by a turn of the wrist and fingers. . . . 
She must be on her feet nearly all the time.” 

“They (the weavers) detect and mend broken 
threads, refill the shuttles with bobbins, place the 
shuttles in the looms, and keep the looms free from 
dust.” 


* Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States. Volume I, Cotton Industry. 
National Child Labor Committee. 


{Child Labor in the Sugar Beet Fields of Michigan. 





Beets 


“The ‘thinner’ either walks in a stooping posture, 
bent over like a question mark, with feet and hands on 
the ground and head hung downwards, or more com- 
monly crawls on hands and knees. 

“The beets must be pulled from the soil by hand. 
This process is called ‘pulling’. . . . In heavy soils a 
considerable quantity of dirt remains attached to the 
beets. They are, therefore, vigorously pounded to- 
gether several times. . . . The beets vary in weight, 
but with top and soil attached a single beet weighs 
from 5 to 12 pounds. With straddled legs, the hands 
near the ground, a partial straightening as the beets 
are pulled, a vigorous motion of the arms as the beets 
are knocked together, and then a swing of the body 
to the side as the beets are pitched into the rick, the 
worker pulls the beets. These motions are repeated 
over and over the whole day. To straighten up com- 


pletely is to lose the motion and is resorted to only when 
the back and legs grow unbearably tired from the strain. 

‘Topping is done with a regular beet-topping knife. 
The stroke must have considerable force to do this and 
must be very accurate, for poor topping means dimin- 
While topping, the worker either stands, 


ished returns. 
kneels, or sits.” 
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HOURS OF WORK 


Cotton 


“In the southern states . . . the average working 
hours at doffing was 5.2 and the average hours at other 
work 1.6. In the summary for the group of southern 
states . . . the young girls (spinners) averaged 52.8 
hours per week (8.8 hours per day).”’ 





Beets 


‘The hours run from 8 to 12 in pulling and topping; 
from 12 to 15, or in rare cases to 16 per day, in block- 
ing, thinning and weeding.” 





WORKING CONDITIONS 


“When too dry, cotton generates in its passage 
through the machine a certain amount of electricity. 
At once the strand bristles with erect fibres which . . . 
subtract from the tensile strength of the thread ren- 
dering it much more likely to break, besides interfer- 
ing with the passage of the strand. . . . All these con- 
ditions combine to . . . give the operatives trouble. 
Artificial humidity becomes, under these circumstances, 
a necessity in the spinning and weaving rooms... . 
In the manufacture of the finest textures, the fibres 
must be drawn, the yarns spun, and the cloth woven in 
an exceedingly warm and humid atmosphere. . 

“When the operative, after a day's work goes into 
one relatively drier, the assault on the delicate mem- 
branes of the air passages is sharp. The room in which 
he sleeps is usually drier still and the unhealthful con- 
trast is intensified. 

“The fly’ or lint consists of the short broken fibres 
which, being exceedingly light, are easily carried in 
the air... . Lint is given off in all processes up to 
and including spinning, which is very largely an occu- 
pation for women and children. . . . In a large major- 
ity of the mills which were inspected during this inves- 
tigation, much dust and lint were seen. 

“... Garments hung in the ordinary work room 
become damp and unwholesome. The flying dust of 
the mill room clings to them. Frequently in this dust 


(Continued on page 6) 





“Work in the fields went on with little or no atten- 


tion to the weather. Families working for many years 


related experiences in snow, ice, and half-frozen mud 
during a late harvest. This year rains during the 
planting and early growing season made it necessary 
for workers to get into the fields while the ground was 
wet and to continue as the sun became very hot. 
Fortunately for the harvesters, October and the first 
two weeks in November were unusually pleasant. 
There was considerable cloudiness, but falling temper- 
ature, excessive rain, snow, or strong winds did not 
The most severe weather 
came during the week of October 7th to 14th, and con- 
ditions under which we found children working, wet to 
the skin, and speeding up to keep from freezing, give 
some idea of exposure common to the harvest season. 

“.. We met fully 100 children working in the rain 
and the cold penetrating wind, some with their knees 
on the ground, a few with cushions to sit on. Our 
notes of the 12th show ‘cold wind all day increasing 
in velocity till dark. . . . Rain, sleet or snow filled 
every hour between 7 A.M. to6 P.M. Saw Mrs. J. wet 
to her waist; children 11, 9 and 7 years of age at work 
poorly clad and wet to the skin. All in the fields the 


prevail for long at a time. 


whole day. Tried to heat coffee on an old oil lamp. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Cotton 
(Continued from page 5) 


there are germs of disease which the dampened gar- 
ments may catch and hold. Clothed in these humid 
and soiled garments the worker runs some risk of health 
even in warm and bright weather. 


“In work rooms, where cotton machinery operates, 
there are nerve racking noises. . . 


Beets 
(Continued from page 5) 


Met Mrs. B. and:5 children; 6, 7, 9, 10 and 15 year 
old in their shanty, dressed literally in rags, while coats, 
sweaters, shoes and clothing of all kinds hung aboy 
the stove to ‘dry quick’ so they ‘could go back to the 
field. They worked all day October 9th, 10th anq 
Mrs. B. was 


llth, left last night in a heavy rain. 
sick all summer.” 





As we have said above, the comparison here made is intended to be merely suggestive. We 


do not claim more for it and we do not believe that it needs to be more. 


We believe that further 


comparisons along this line will tell the same story—will bring out in a peculiarly compelling man- 
ner the gross unjustice which this country continues to do to its agricultural child workers. After 
all a certain amount of social progress in a country is, in a way, a commitment—a pledge to further 
progress. The American people who have accepted the factory child worker within the pale of 
their consideration, cannot very well repudiate and ignore the rural child worker—at least they 
cannot repudiate or ignore him without also repudiating some of their fundamental national prin- 


ciples. 


A. E. B. 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 2) 

Furthermore, excess of over-ageness and of failures 
were definitely related to attendance and non-attend- 
ance. Indeed the “relations were so clear and so 
positive, and non-attendance was so large as to render 
secondary and comparatively unimportant any other 
elements that enter into the progress of pupils through 
the grades.” It was found that nearly one-fourth of 
all one-teacher pupils lose three years and that one- 
half lose two by the time they have reached the 6th 
grade. The chief cause for this is given as work— 
agricultural work and other work. Fifty-eight per 
cent of all boys and 42% of all girls either enter school 
late or stop early. The chief reason given is work at 
home and on the farm. As the report says: ‘When 
parents thus keep their children out of school to work, 
however pressing the need, they make a fatal choice 
against the present school progress and the future in- 
tellectual life of the children thus detained.” 


The report differs from most of its kind in that it 
contains not merely an account of the diagnosis of 
social illness, but is, in part at least, a record of cure. 
The Service Citizens of Delaware threw themselves 
whole-heartedly into the task of improving the situa- 
tion. Over a six-year period the attendance advanced 
from an average of 86 days for all to an average of 
133 days for all. This improvement was due to the 
following steps: The establishment of a state school 
system with authority vested in the State Board of 
Education; the placing of more emphasis upon attend- 
ance by teachers in the field guided by visiting teachers; 
the better school movement, bringing better buildings, 
better teachers, and the development of school ath- 
letics, etc. 

Inasmuch as attendance of pupils is a problem of 
first consideration in the reform of our rural educa- 
tional system, we earnestly wish that every State in 
the Union could follow the example set by the Service 
Citizens of Delaware and meet the challenge of its 
country schools. 
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NOTES ON RECENT CHILD 
LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


Cup Lasor IN Fruit aNnD Hop Growinc Dis- 
tRICTS OF THE NorTHERN Paciric Coast. By 
Alice Channing. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. ? 

Of 1,803 children studied in certain sections of 
Washington and Oregon, 12% were under 10 years 
of age and 34% were under 12. Most of them were 
migratory. In general, their work was the picking 
of small fruit and hops and the harvesting of prunes. 
Most of the children worked over 8 hours a day. 
The school attendance of local workers was little 
affected by their work. In this respect these children 
differed noticeably from those engaged in truck-gar- 
dening on the Atlantic coast. Among the migra- 
tory workers, however, irregular attendance was 
particularly serious. Most of them leave Portland 
before school opens and are absent for the entire 
season of three or four weeks. The percent of re- 
tardation among some of the children who ‘follow 


the fruit’’ travelling from county to county or from 
state to state, from March to November, was over 
twice that among city school children. Over- 
crowding, unsanitary conditions and lack of organ- 
ized recreation were some of the outstanding prob- 
lems of the labor camps. 


MINIMUM INTELLECTUAL LEVELS oF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


IN INDUstRY. By Emily T. Burr. Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau, New York. February, 1925. 

Attempts a tentative study of certain intellectual 
levels and correlations with particular trades; the 
somewhat surprising fact is brought out that there 
are certain positions where an active intelligence is 
a detriment to steady efficient routine. 


HiGH ScHOOL EDUCATION OF THE FARM POPULATION 


IN SELECTED STATES—1925, UNiTED StaTESs Bu- 
REAU OF EDUCATION. 

A definite relationship is traced between children’s 
participation in secondary education and the quality 
of education provided. 





FURTHER APPRECIATIONS OF MR. LOVEJOY 


In accordance with our previous announcement we are publishing additional letters of 
appreciation and testimonials to the life and work of Mr. Lovejoy which have been 
coming into the office from all parts of the country since his resignation. 


Boston, Mass. 
March 5, 1926. 
My dear Dr. Lindsay: 

The resignation of Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy as General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee is a 
loss the public could ill afford, were it not for the fact 
that he has brought the work of the Committee to a 
point of practical realization, and has created an or- 
ganization capable of advancing the interests and ideals 
of the Committee in a positive and constructive direc- 
tion. 

The history of the child labor movement will always 
be identified with Mr. Lovejoy, for it has been largely 
through his untiring efforts, his farseeing idealism, his 
devotion to a single and definite purpose, and his un- 
usual ability as an administrator that the problem of 
childhood in America has been established permanently 
in the public mind. 

Now that the special mission to which he was com- 
mitted has been accomplished, and on this occasion 
of his retirement, I should like to express my personal 
gratitude, as a fellow citizen, for the inspiring contri- 
bution he has made to the public service. I trust his 
new opportunities will bring him the continued success 
and happiness he so eminently deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarb A. FILENE, President, 
William Filene’s Sons Company. 


Washington, D. C. 
March 2, 1926. 


My dear Dr. Lindsay: 


Word has come to me of the resignation of Mr. 


Owen Lovejoy after his twenty-two years as General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 


May I therefore express to you my cordial appre- 


ciation of his service as a pioneer in the prevention of 
child labor? I am quite sure that he was the first 
speaker whom I ever heard on the subject and I have 
always remembered his eloquence at that time and in 
many later speeches. 


Then, too, for many years I have felt deeply grate- 


ful to him for the help that he gave in the long cam- 
paign for woman's suffrage. 


For both those reasons I welcome the opportunity 


to convey through you my hearty good wishes for his 
future work. 


Sincerely yours, 


Maup Woop Park, 
National League of Women Voters. 
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Iowa City, Iowa, 
March 13, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 


I, like thousands of your other friends and supporters 
throughout the country, was distinctly shocked to see 
that you had resigned as General Secretary of the 
National Child-Labor Committee. You will have so 
many letters of regret, and appreciation of what you 
have done that you will not be able to read them, I 
know; yet, I want to go on record as a citizen of this 
State and of the Union, in expression of my own sense 
of appreciation for the work that you have accom- 
plished in this double decade. I suppose there is not 
a State in the Union whose legislation for the protec- 
tion of children and their proper education has not been 
modified more or less by your direct or indirect in- 
fluence. What a debt the people owe to any man 
who contributed in this broad way to social progress. 
I can make but one comparison. We look back now 
for nearly three-quarters of a century to the great con- 
tribution of Horace Mann as adviser in chief to the 
young Union in matters of education. After we are 
somewhat better stabilized in our control of industry 
and have solved some of the problems to whose solu- 
tion you have already pointed the way, people will 
look upon your contribution with much the same 
spirit that they now estimate that of Horace Mann. 


Good luck to you and happy days. I am confident 
that you will never divorce yourself entirely from this 
program with which you have been associated, and I 
shall expect to see articles from your pen every now 
and then. 


Very truly yours, 


F. C. ENSIGN, 
The State University of Iowa. 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Chicago, Illinois, 
March 31, 1926. 
Dear Owen: 

To say that I was surprised to read of your resig- 
nation is to put it mildly, and yet you have more than 
done your work and are entitled in all justice to q 
respite. 

I need not tell you that you have done a great work 
for God and man—your own consciousness has told 
you the same and is, I know, your reward. 

I do not regret your resignation for it will only 
mean that you will transfer your abilities and your 
ideals to another field equally worth while. Hence | 
say for the new field, “Ad multos annos”’! 

Sincerely, 
FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, Society of Jesus, 
Dean, Loyola University, 


New York City, 
March 13, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

I was surely sorry to get the news today that you 
are resigning as Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, though I can well understand your reasons 
for so doing. 

I really hope this does not mean that you are out 
of the field of Child Welfare altogether. Have you 
any plans for the future? We will surely miss you from 
our association in this phase of social work. However, 
may I wish you the best of success and the greatest 
happiness in whatever work you undertake to do. 

I have watched your progress with a great deal of 
interest and shall continue to do so. 

Sincerely, 
GeorGE J. FisHEr, M.D. 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


I want to help the National Child Labor Committee to solve its two-fold problem: the securing of ade- 
quate regulation for forms of child labor which the public has already acknowledged; and the rousing of it to 
a sense of responsibility for the ones of which it is not as yet aware. 
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_ § membership. 
special contribution. 
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(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes memberships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 
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